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CONGRESS VOTES NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 





CTING under the pressure of strong anti-war 

sentiment evoked by the gravity of the Euro- 
pean crisis, Congress adopted a mandatory neu- 
trality resolution on August 24 under which the 
President is called upon to place an embargo on 
the export of “arms, ammunition and implements 
of war” to all belligerents in the event of war 
within the next six months. The measure was 
passed by overwhelming majorities in both the 
Senate and the House following a last minute com- 
promise which limits the application of the arms 
embargo section to February 29, 1936. 


The resolution requires the President, “upon 
the outbreak or during the progress of war be- 
tween two or more foreign states,” to issue a 
proclamation and “definitely enumerate the arms, 
ammunition or implements of war, the export of 
which is prohibited by this act.” In addition, it 
provides: 


1. A National Munitions Control Board, composed of 

the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Commerce, War 

and Navy, with authority to license all firms engaged 
in the manufacture, importation or exportation of 
arms. 

A Presidential proclamation, mandatory in time of 

war, forbidding American vessels to carry arms, 

ammunition or implements of war to belligerent 
ports or to neutral ports for reshipment. 

3. Discretionary authority for the President to pro- 
hibit American citizens from traveling on vessels of 
belligerent powers, except at their own risk. 

4. Discretionary authority for the President to pre- 
vent the transport of men or war supplies from 
American ports to war vessels of belligerent nations 
near our territorial waters. 

5. Discretionary authority for the President to restrict 
or prevent belligerent submarines from entering 
American ports or territorial waters. 


This compromise is a temporary expedient. By 
forbidding American citizens to export arms and 
ammunition to both Italy and Ethiopia for the 
next six months it seeks to preserve a semblance 
of neutrality in the face of threatened war. More- 


tm 


over, it tends to curtail important “rights” which 
we have proclaimed as a neutral in the past. The- 
oretically, this would aid the League in applying 
sanctions against an aggressor by removing the 
fear that the United States would oppose a League 
embargo. 

As the basis for a permanent policy, however, 
the compromise fails to meet the requirements of 
effective neutrality or effective prevention of war. 
On the one hand, the resolution falls short of the 
strict mandatory program advocated by the Con- 
gressional keep-out-of-war bloc. It does not pro- 
hibit loans and credits to belligerents and it ig- 
nores the difficult question of trade in contraband. 
Our experience in the last war demonstrated that 
trade in cotton, wheat and raw materials, which 
found their way into the belligerents’ lists of con- 
traband, may prove as dangerous to neutrality as 
trade in guns and shells. 

On the other hand, the mandatory features of 
the resolution are strongly opposed by the Presi- 
dent and the State Department on the ground that 
they will hamper the Executive in dealing with 
future situations which cannot be foreseen, and 
obstruct a policy of cooperation to prevent war. 
Mandatory embargoes applying equally to all 
belligerents would prevent American participa- 
tion in any collective effort to restrain aggression, 
and, it is said, strip the United States of its moral 
influence in world affairs. 

The real issue confronting the American people 
is whether the United States can formulate any 
consistent policy with respect to war. The mere 
grant of discretionary power to the President does 
not constitute an effective policy to prevent war. 
After refusing to associate with the League of 
Nations for seventeen years, the United States 
now finds the possibilities of helpful cooperation 
severely limited. The League powers, moreover, 
by virtue of their failure to restrain acts of ag- 
gression in the past, notably in the Manchurian 






























conflict of 1931-32, find themselves unable to apply 
sanctions without entailing the risk of war. Com- 
plete abstention from trade and financial relations 
with belligerents, which appears to offer the only 
alternative to collective action, is unlikely if the 
President is given a free hand which leaves him 
open to pressure from economic interests. Such 
abstention necessarily involves a sacrifice of for- 
eign trade and commercial rights which will in- 
evitably affect our internal economic situation. 
The record of the neutrality debate suggests that 
these considerations, as well as the desire to pre- 
vent war, have influenced the State Department 
in its opposition to mandatory legislation which 
would impair American commercial interests. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


THE BRITISH DILEMMA 


The emergency meeting of the British Cabinet, 
summoned on August 22 to discuss Ethiopian is- 
sues, has left the European situation virtually un- 
changed. Great Britain will act collectively with 
the other members of the League to uphold the 
Covenant, but apparently will not take the lead in 
urging application of sanctions against Italy. 
Contrary to expectations, Britain failed to lift the 
ban on exports of arms—a hard blow to Ethiopia. 
Prior to the League Council meeting on Septem- 
ber 4, London and Paris will remain in close con- 
tact and will continue their endeavors to effect a 
peaceful settlement with Italy through “regular 
diplomatic channels.” Meanwhile the four arbi- 
trators who are attempting to fix responsibility 
for the Ual Ual incident have resumed their task, 
though with no prospect of agreement. Nicolas 
Politis of Greece has finally been appointed fifth 
member of the arbitral commission, but has not 
yet been called in to join the other members. 


Failure of the British Cabinet to take a decisive 
stand, even though major imperial interests are at 
stake, was apparently due in part to the deep anti- 
war sentiment prevalent in Britain and in part 
to a report that the British fleet alone no longer 
has the strength to control the Mediterranean. If 
Britain has actually lost its commanding position 
in the Mediterranean, the consequences to the Em- 
pire may be grave in Africa, the Near East and 
India. Despite the Cabinet decision, the British 
garrisons in Malta and Aden are being enlarged 
and more ships and planes have been sent to the 
Mediterranean. The emergency significance of 
both moves has been played down, but Mussolini 
is apparently disturbed by the British action. Al- 
though he had previously boasted that application 
of economic sanctions to Italy would mean war, 
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he has called a special cabinet meeting for August 
28 in Bolzano to consider the situation. 

Meanwhile, on August 24, 150,000 Italian troops 
with complete motor units and all modern equip- 
ment began extensive maneuvers on the Austro- 
Italian frontier. This gesture, designed to warn 
Hitler against fishing in troubled Austrian waters 
while Italy is engaged in Ethiopia, is also meant to 
reassure France that J] Duce has not forgotten his 
European commitments. If he succeeds in con- 
vincing the French of this fact, it seems more than 
doubtful that Paris will side with London in a de- 
mand for League action against Italy. On the 
other hand, a further breakdown of the Leagu 
system through failure to apply the Covenant in 
defense of Ethiopia would mean a return to open 
international anarchy. 

MILDRED S.WERTHEIMER 
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